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SHAUNA ROLSTON AND FRIENDS 


Annalee Patipatanakoon & Timothy Ying, violins 
Teng Li & Eric Nowlin, violas 
Shauna Rolston, cello 
Lydia Wong, piano 


Serenade in C, for violin, viola and cello, Op. 10 Erno Dohnanyi 

Marcia. Allegro 1877-1960 

Romanza. Adagio, non troppo, quasi andante 
Scherzo: Vivace 

Tema con variazioni. Andante con moto 
Rondo (Finale). Allegro vivace 


Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 Johannes Brahms 

Allegro 1833-1897 

Intermezzo. Allegro, ma non troppo 

Andante con moto 

Rondo alia Zingarese. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Piano Quintet No. 2, in A, Op. 81 Antonin Dvorak 

Allegro ma non tanto 1841-1904 

Dumka: Andante con moto 
Scherzo (Furiant): Molto vivace 
Finale: Allegro 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 


We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, 
and any other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 



Program Notes 


ERNO DOHNANYI (1877-1960) 

Serenade in C, for violin, viola and cello. 

Op. 10 (1902) 

Though born only three or four years before 
Bartok and Kodaly, Dohnanyi had early 
success and it made him the senior member 
of the trio. Together, these three composers 
laid the groundwork for modern-day 
Hungarian musical life. Dohnanyi eventually 
held positions as director of the Budapest 
Academy of Music, head of the music 
department of Hungarian Radio and chief 
conductor of the Budapest Philharmonic 
Orchestra. By 18, his first published work, 
a passionate, skilfully crafted piano quintet, 
brought him to the attention of Brahms who 
famously said he himself could not have 
written better. By 20, already recognised as 
a leading Brahms interpreter, he represented 
his country at the composers funeral. Even 
before he wrote the Serenade at the age of 
24, appearances as a composer and pianist in 
Germany and Britain had brought him wide 
acclaim as the greatest Hungarian pianist and 
composer since Liszt. 

The experience of writing almost 70 
unpublished apprentice works served 
Dohnanyi well in writing the Serenade for 
violin, viola and cello in 1902 in Vienna. It is 
a charming work, in the Brahms tradition of 
serenade writing, deftly written and drawing 
maximum sonority from the ensemble. 

The concentrated opening movement is 
a powerful March that is full of muscular 
energy. Decidedly romantic in idiom, its 
inspiration seems to reach back to the 
18th century serenades of Mozart and his 
contemporaries. From them, Dohnanyi draws 
clarity of form, intricate contrapuntal writing 
throughout, and transparency of texture. The 
middle section of the movement introduces 
a short, descending melody that is to play 
an important role later in the Serenade. The 
second movement, Romanza, opens with a 
long viola melody. When the melody recurs, 
after a contrasting, passionate middle section, 
it is taken up by the violin. The Scherzo 


is a tour de force, taut and contrapuntal, 
with a lyrical central section. The evocative, 
haunting theme of the fourth and longest 
movement is derived from the angular 
second theme of the March. This theme also 
recurs at the end of the finale - which is a 
harmonically teasing and sophisticated sonata 
form movement. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) 

Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 (1861) 

Like Beethoven a half century earlier, Brahms 
sought fame and fortune in Vienna. He took 
with him two piano quartets and chose to 
make his debut in this most musical of cities 
with the work to be played today. He himself 
played the challenging piano part, together 
with members of the Hellmesberger Quartet, 
in the house where Mozart had composed 
The Marriage of Figaro. Joseph Hellmesberger, 
leader of the celebrated quartet, announced: 
“This is Beethovens heir!” The public agreed 
and the 28 year-old composer from Hamburg 
decided to put down roots in Vienna. His 
music quickly became central to Viennese 
music-making, a position it holds to this day, 
well over a century after his death. 

Brahms said that the youthful, energetic 
G minor Quartet is the easiest of his chamber 
works to ‘hear at sight.’ He cast it in four 
movements: a broad, thematically linked 
opening movement, a thoughtful Intermezzo , 
an expansive slow movement and a popular 
gypsy rondo finale. The dark and sonorous 
opening movement is rich in musical 
inventiveness; many of its abundant themes 
are intricately connected. The sombre octaves, 
with which the piano opens the quartet, 
are repeated, inverted and shifted around 
harmonically from one instrument to another, 
all within the opening few bars. Brahms 
shows how rich in potential his themes can 
be. And so it goes throughout the expansive 
first movement where the music constantly 
surges towards ever increasing sonority and 
texture. One theme evolves into another. 



cumulatively building a vast structure, 
traveling from lean textures to symphonic 
opulence, from darkness to light, austerity to 
radiance. 

The second movement comes as a 
perfect foil to the sturm und drang of the 
opening. After originally giving it the title 
Scherzo, Brahms was persuaded to change 
this understated, muted movement, full 
of dark murmurs and veiled suggestions, 
to Intermezzo. Like Mendelssohn before 
him, Brahms evolved a preference for the 
Intermezzo-type of middle movement - the 
form returns in his first three symphonies, for 
example. Brahms told Clara Schumann that 
he thought of her in every bar while writing 
this movement. Clara, for her part, wrote: “It 
is a piece after my own heart... I can dream 
so gently. It is as if my soul were rocked to 
sleep on its sounds.” 

Brahms throws the sonorous, noble 
eloquence of the main theme of his slow 
movement into relief by introducing a 
contrasting rhythmic pattern on the piano. 

As the music broadens, this rhythm adds 
a valedictory tone to the climaxes. In the 
finale, the emotions become ever more 
unbuttoned in a movement that has been an 
audience favourite from the outset. Here, 
Brahms adopts the idea of a gypsy rondo 
finale, a tradition begun by Haydn in his 
well-known G major Piano Trio. Brahms 
develops boisterous, Magyar-flavoured 
three-bar phrases and contrasts them with 
slower, sentimental episodes, in thirds. His 
friend, the great Hungarian violinist Joseph 
Joachim, who had considerable success at the 
time with his own Concerto in Hungarian 
Style, praised the North German Brahms for 
his skill in writing music with a Hungarian 
flavour: “You have outstripped me on my 
own turf by a considerable track,” he wrote. 

ANTONIN DVORAK (1841-1904) 

Piano Quintet No. 2, in A, Op. 81 (1887) 

In 1887, Dvorak was a successful composer 
with requests for new works from musicians 
throughout Europe. His Seventh and Eighth 
symphonies were winning a wide audience 


for his music. In England, conductors 
were jealously fighting with one another to 
get the premiere of the next new Dvorak 
symphony. In an attempt to fill the need 
for new music speedily, Dvorak turned to 
several works he had written a decade or two 
earlier. These included a Piano Quintet in A 
major which he now set about revising. But 
Dvorak himself had changed. Although no 
political animal, Dvorak was now caught up 
in a strong current of political nationalism 
that swept through Bohemia. It gave him an 
incentive to turn to the Slavic folk melodies 
he had grown up with. This was music he 
knew and loved. His style now combined 
Bohemian, or Czech, nationalism with an 
up-to-date musical internationalism. The old 
work [eventually published as No. 1 in 1959] 
belonged to the composer he had left behind; 
a new work was called for. 

The new Piano Quintet that resulted 
was also in A major. Its composition went 
smoothly. He was happily living in a small 
cottage in the countryside at Vysoka. In less 
than seven weeks, from mid August to the 
beginning of October 1887, the score was 
complete. From the outset, it was recognized 
as a masterpiece of the chamber repertory, 
standing with the Schumann, the Brahms and 
the Franck Piano Quintets at the pinnacle of 
the piano quintet repertory. 

Two of the most immediately striking 
characteristics of the new work are its 
clarity of design and effortless lyricism. 
Dvorak moves rapidly from the gentle cello 
melody of the opening movement to a more 
passionate statement of its material. This 
is done in an entirely natural way, with 
nothing contrived. Partly, it’s the influence 
of the dumka, a popular folk form that 
Dvorak frequently turned to in his music. 

The dumka was originally a narrative folk 
poem celebrating heroic deeds. Its mood 
swings alternately from quiet meditation 
(dumka comes from the Slavic word dumati , 
meaning ‘to meditate or recollect’) to the 
most exuberant celebration. This stimulated 
Dvorak to incorporate a wide range of 
emotions into his music - including the 
elegiac second movement of the Piano 
Quintet, with its skilful A-B-A-C-A-B-A 



structure. The Scherzo is full of melodic 
vitality and rhythmic bounce. It’s based on 
a dance, th efuriant, from Dvorak’s own 
region of Bohemia, though without the 
traditional displaced accents of the dance. A 


high-spirited finale rounds off the work with 
unstoppable momentum. 

— Program notes © 2013 Keith Horner. 
Comments welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 
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In celebration of the Benjamin 
Britten centenary, the Opera 
Division presents the Faculty 
premiere of The Turn of the 
Screw (Mar 14-17) in MacMillan 
Theatre. 416.408.0208 


plww.britten100.org 

100 



Ensemble-in-Residence, the 
Canadian Brass makes special 
apperances with the Wind 
Symphony (Mar 22) and the 
Wind Ensemble (Mar 23); 
distinguished alumnus Victor 
Feldbrill returns for a one-on- 
one with Prof Robin Elliott (Mar 
21) and to conduct the UTSO 
(Apr 6); UofT Choirs perform 
Music of the Americas (Apr 7) 


CO 


GO 


CO 



Vocal Jazz Ensemble performs (Mar 20); 
guest David Liebmann performs with UTJO 
and the 11 O'clock Jazz Orchestra (Mar 28) 


CHAMBER 



The Gryphon Trio and Penderecki String 
Quartet perform the Music of Christos 
Hatzis (Mar 25) to celebrate the composer's 
60th birthday; professor emeritus William 
Aide performs some of his favorite piano 
works to celebrate his 75th birthday (Apr 1). 



Daniel Taylor leads the Schola Cantorum 
and Theatre of Early Music in works by 
Buxtehude, Nicolaus Bruhns, and Johann 
Kuhnau (Mar 31). 

WORLD MUSIC 

World Music Concert (Mar 26) features Latin 
America, Steel Pan, Brazilian Choro and 
Samba; Norbert Palej directs the gamllT 
ensemble in concert (Mar 27); Jeffrey 
McFadden and U of T Guitar Ensemble 
in concert at the UofT Art Centre (Mar 28); 
Beverley Johnston and Mark Duggan direct the 
Percussion Ensembles (Mar 24 & Apr 7). 


WWW.MUSIC.UT0R0NT0.CA 416.408.0208 







Biographies 


Violinist ANNALEE PATIPATANAKOON 
grew up in Calgary where she began her violin 
studies at the age of three. Her fascinating 
last name is of Thai origin. Her teachers 
have included Dr. Lise Elson (Mount Royal 
College), Aaron Rosand (The Curtis Institute), 
Franco Gulli and Miriam Fried (Indiana 
University). Annalee is a laureate of Belgium’s 
Queen Elizabeth International Violin 
Competition and is one of Canada’s most 
respected violinists. 

In addition to her many Gryphon Trio 
responsibilities, Annalee is an Assistant 
Professor in Violin at the University of 
Toronto Faculty of Music. Annalee performs 
on a 1907 Carlo Oddone violin. 

TIMOTHY YING performed for over 20 
years as first violinist of the Ying Quartet. 

With the group he appeared in every major 
city in North America, and made tours abroad 
to Europe, the Far East, and Australia. He 
performed at Carnegie Hall and the White 
House, and at numerous festivals including 
Aspen, Bowdoin, Caramoor, Norfolk, Ottawa, 
San Miguel, and Tanglewood. 

A winner of the prestigious Naumburg 
Chamber Music Award, he has also won a 
Grammy Award for Best Classical Crossover 
Recording and two Grammy Nominations 
for Best Chamber Music Recording. He has 
been the recipient of grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and Chamber Music 
America. 

Timothy holds degrees from the Juilliard 
School (BM), Western Illinois University 
(MA), and the Eastman School (DMA). 

He was a tenured faculty member at the 
Eastman School, where he served as chair of 
the Chamber Music department, and was for 
seven years a Blodgett Artist-in-Residence at 
Harvard University. 

Timothy currently makes his home in 
Toronto, with his wife, Catherine, and their 
three children. He teaches at the University of 
Toronto Faculty of Music. 


TENG LI was appointed Principal Violist 
with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at 
the age of 21. She has performed with the 
TSO as a section leader and as soloist. Along 
with her TSO solo appearances, Ms Li has 
given recitals in Toronto, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Washington D.C., and New York. 

An accomplished chamber musician, Teng 
has participated in such festivals as Marlboro, 
Santa Fe, Mostly Mozart, and Caramoor. 

Teng was featured in concert with the 
Guarneri Quartet in their final season in 
Philadelphia. She is also a member of the 
prestigious Lincoln Center Chamber Music 
Society Two. 

Teng has won top prizes at the 
Johanson International and the Holland- 
America Music Society competitions, the 
Primrose International Viola Competition, 
the Irving M. Klein International String 
Competition and the ARD International 
Music Competition in Munich. She was also 
a winner of the Astral Artistic Services 2003 
National Auditions. 

Teng began the violin at age 5 in her 
native China. She studied at the Central 
Conservatory in Beijing, and at age 16 was 
accepted to study at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, where her teachers were Michael 
Tree and Joseph DePasquale. Teng currently 
teaches at the University of Toronto and 
Conservatoire De Musique De Montreal. 

Second-prize winner of the 2006 Walter 
W. Naumburg Competition, violist ERIC 
NOWLIN has performed extensively 
throughout the United States as well as 
abroad. Past accomplishments include first 
prize in the 2003 Irving Klein International 
String Competition; first prize in the 2002 
Hellam Young Artists Competition; grand 
prize in the 2001 Naftzger Young Artists 
Competition; and winner of the 2001 
Juilliard Viola Concerto Competition. 

Eric is an active chamber musician, 
currently serving as violist of the New Orford 
String Quartet. He has participated in such 



festivals as the Marlboro and Ravinia. He is 
a regular member of the Jupiter Chamber 
Players in New York City, and has also 
toured with Musicians from Marlboro and 
Musicians from Ravinias Steans Institute. 

Eric was appointed Associate Principal 
Viola with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
in the 08-09 season. He has previously played 
as a substitute in the viola section of the New 
York Philharmonic, performing with them on 
their European tour in 2008. 

Eric received his Bachelor’s and Masters 
degrees from The Juilliard School, as a 
scholarship student of Samuel Rhodes. 

He was the recipient of a Rachel Elizabeth 
Barton Foundation Grant in 2004, an award 
intended for the advancement of young 
artist’s performance careers. 

Award-winning Canadian cellist SHAUNA 
ROLSTON is considered to be one of the 
most compelling, unique musical voices of 
our time. She has performed in the world’s 
major concert halls including Wigmore 
Hall, Concertgebouw, Lincoln Center and 
Carnegie Hall. 

Praised for her blazing technique and 
her ability to connect with each audience 
member, Shauna continues to delight with 
her concerts and artistic collaborations. 

Her passion for contemporary music has 
led to the commission for her of more than 
50 works, including concertos by Canada’s 
leading composers. 

The diversity of Shauna’s artistry is 
reflected in the honours received including 
an invitation to join the Governor-General’s 
State Delegation to Finland and Iceland, 
her appointment as Canadian Music Centre 


Ambassador, and the Oskar Morawetz Award 
for Excellence in Music Performance. 

Shauna is Professor of Cello and Head 
of Strings at the University of Toronto. 

She holds a BA in Art History from Yale 
University and a Master of Music degree 
from the Yale School of Music where she 
studied with the distinguished cellist and 
pedagogue, Aldo Parisot. [Shauna Rolston 
www.shaunarolston.com is represented 
world-wide by Michael Dufresne - President, 
Michael Gerard Management Group www. 
mgmg.ca], 

LYDIA WONG, one of Canada’s most 
sought-after collaborative pianists, appears 
regularly with the worlds pre-eminent 
performers. Venues across the globe from 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New York City to 
London’s Wigmore Hall have featured her 
expertise. 

Active in New Music, Ms. Wong has 
enjoyed a particular association with Krzystof 
Penderecki performing his works around 
the world. She can be heard on Naxos, 
Centrediscs, Marquis Classics and Phoenix 
Records and has performed for networks in 
North America, Africa and Europe besides 
broadcasting regularly for the CBC. Her CD, 
American Flute Masterpieces with flutist 
Susan Hoeppner was nominated for a 2012 
Juno Award. 

A graduate of the University of Toronto 
and the Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama, Ms. Wong has been on faculty at the 
University of Toronto since 2000. She is also 
artistic co-ordinator of the Collaborative 
Piano Internship program at the Banff Centre 
where she has been on faculty since 1993. 



Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, 
foundations, associations and corporations who gave annual gifts of $1,827 or more 
between November 1, 2012 to December 31, 2012, in support of our students and programs. 
Thank you for the part you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 


Peter Allen 

Lillias Cringan Allward 
Raymond C. K. Ang 
ARIAS: Canadian Opera Student 
Development Fund 
Neville H. Austin 
Irene Reimanis Aziz and 
Gregory James Aziz 
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Music Toronto 
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James Norcop 

Paul W. O’Connor 
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Terry Sheard 
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